



























































































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


InWs imposing a duty on negroes imported into them.— 
Great Britain refused to sanction any law having such a 
tendency. In the same year, South'Carolina (then a British 
colony) passed an act of its own legislature to prohibit the 
further importation of slaves; but Britain rejected this act with 

to the mother country The governor who passeJ the act, 
wa« reprimanded, and a circular was sent to all the other 
colonial governors, warning them against a similar offence 
England maintained the slave trade and slavery in her own 
colonies for many years subsequently to the acknowledge¬ 
ment of American Independence ; and ii was only on the 
first August, 1834, that she at length did tardy justice to 
the negro race by declaring them free lit all her colonial ter- 


«ot avoid the idea that I was lookiogon the representation 
of a drama written hy a madman. The spirit and prmet- 
operation in Congress, and in the jtnl^ 


siderations ---- _ - - 

on (he master, particularly his moral character. 1 he sub¬ 
ject I will now resume 


The Americans, therefore, are not the authors of the 
slavery which now disgraces their institutions; and every 
candid mind must acknowledge that there are great and for¬ 
midable difficulties in the way of their abolishing it. But 
they do not take this position. They defend the practice 
itself as one that is right and beneficial; they lose their 
temper, and abuse those who view it differently , and Con¬ 
gress steadily resists every solicitation to pass any resolu¬ 
tion, or do any act, however trivial, lh~* - ,J ' “ 

condemnation of it, even m the abstract. 

It there were no God, and il roan had no moral 
could understand such conduct being by possibility prudent 
and beneficial; but since it is indisputable that a just Deity 
governs the world, and since man is endowed with moral 
faculties, the dictates of which it is not in his power per¬ 
manently to slide, it is foolish to attempt to defend wrong 
and call it right. This is only postponing . u ~“ 




the evil must be dealt with in a different spirit, and allow¬ 
ing it every day to become more formidable. Agitation lor 
abolition has commenced, and increases. It argues igno¬ 
rance of human nature to dream that it will ever cease un¬ 
til it has accomplished its object. The true friend of the 
United States, therefore, while he regards them as having 


war of extermination would ensue between the . 
would lead to greater evils than those generated by slavery. 
This is the argument of the white man, of the matter, in 

’ - L .. 1 - sutferings are QOi\d|wiuLag 


gold, and those of three 
feather Ask the sUves tdeir the evils ontki- 

the existing system, and weigh this »„ strike the 

noted bv the whites from eraandpauon, and thut »tt,- 

balance*. Before^ foal*; 


Letiom. More accurate 
information has induced me to change this 


States, and also observed their livinn heads and have 
ved at the following conclusions. The North America! 
dians have given battle to the whites, and perished before 
them ; but have never been reduced either to national or to 
personal servitude. The developetncnt of the brain shows 
large organs of Destructiveness, Secretiveness Cautious 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Firmness; with deficient organs of 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and Reflection, fnis in-, 
.ales a natural, character that is proud, cautious, cun- 
tiolforcombm I 11316 ’ ailtl lui1 *; capable of re dec- 

(for tWe"are great varieties among the ^Irtcan riband 

and Firmness ; and greater Benevolence, Conscientiousness’ 
and Reflection, than the brain of the native American In' 
short, in the Negro brain, the mural and reflecting organs 
are of larger size, in proportion to the organs of the animal 

propensities now enumerated, than m mat o, the ..an - 

the Negro is, thereiore, naturally more submissive docile 
emotions' a nd* 1 e” *' ,r " Sl '' 0r,h ''' and SU5ce P»We oi kindly 
other race. These dtdereuces in their natural dispot' 


Letters from tl 


Charleston, Feb. 1841. 

»r from this place, I offered some con- 


Probably, no one who has had an opportunity of examining 


South acknowledge freely that slavery as it actually 
is an evil, and that viewed in the abstract it is sinful 
will admit that they are guilty of sin in holding slaves, xet 
it is hardly possible for any man not to feel that the com¬ 
munity is guilty of a great moral wrong, necessary uik 
he circumstances, if it be in keeping half the entire poj 
ition in utter ignorance and degradation, nor to avoid le 
lg lhat he is, to a certain extent, a partaker in this wrong 
Jt* is conscious also, that this large part of the community, 
while living in a Christian country, are tn a considerable e 
ent as ignorant and regardless of thegospel as the healhe 
ind that religion when presented to them, is presented in 
such a manner, as coimnoi.lv to exert very little practical 
influence on their hearts and lives. Now, the conscious¬ 
ness of guilt unrepented of, and unforsaken, whether it af- 
Ifects ourselves, or the community ' - jjgg 
ens the heart. ' . 




__ driven from the mind. But (he man who does this. 

will soon regard with comparative indifference, not only the 
particular sm of which he is conscious, but sin ger 
his moral powers will be benumbed, and duty will ( 

The very common 


xww ,m; of profane language ^ihrough_the 

fane language is heard to some extent in all parts of our 
land ; but so far as my observation extends.it is 
common in travelling in New-England to meet 
respectable appearance, who habitually uses it in ordinary 
conrprsjtfon In traveling at the South, particularly below 
am told, that putting out of the question professors'of r 
ligion, and travellers from the North, and imposing no r 
5ir ..nt Jrom the presence of ladies, it is difficult in find 
man who is not frequently guilty of taking the name of tl 
Lord in vain. Certainly, the numerous oaths which daily 
oflend the ear, when associating with men of every rank 
ami profession m life, with members of Congress, with 
judges, or with merchants, show tt most painful state or cor- 
ruption m the community. 

The manner in which the Sabbath is regarded, affords ... 
K C ® r i ai J! or , imperfect test of the morals of the community. 
I he Sabbath, when religiously observed, is the instrument 
ol the richest blessings to the community. In this city, 
and ic many of the cures at the Sooth, ihe Sabbath is *' 
coined hy a considerable portion of the community, 


ihcy frequelly assemble at the church door some time lie- 
lore service commences, and converse on the ordinary 
pics of business and politics, as a preparation for the w„.- 
ship or the sanctuary. The idea that ordinary worldly 
lougnts are to be excluded from the mind, or that worldly 
niversatvon, books or newspapers are to be laid aside, lias 
neverHear, occurred to the minds of a large majority ol 
the inhabitants ol the South. And probably there is* not 
long journey, would think of 


throw some light on the difference ...... iln _. 

American Indian has escaped the degradation of slavery, 
because he >. a '-''d, vindictive, cunning, untameablc sa- 


mtractablc to be worth coercing into servitude 10 °Tnc Aue 
can has been deprived of freedom and rendered - prom-riv’’ 
(according to Mr. Elay's view,) because he is by nature a 
affecilona,e ’ intelligent, and ducile. 
wh t lm 6 CrUe ’ cu ^ nln =’ nerc " “ ,ld vindictive, that the 

so^intelligent that his 1 labor is worth 

d too worthless a being to be valuable'^ 0 ” 
slave ; the negro is in bondage, because his nature dl-raosi- 
ttons are essentially amiable. The one is like the wolf or 
the fox, the other like the dbg. In both, the brain is inte¬ 
rior in size, particularly in the moral and intellectual reoious 
to that of the Anglo-Saxon race, and hence the lountiaiion 
" f ,1 '“ —-'-aFsuperiority of the latter over both , 


fishing, in convivial plet-, R. „„ oegnoors. 

he necessarily connects diligent manual labor with the char- 
acter as well as the condition of a slave. Through the 
northern States, the industrious mechanic, and the farmer 
are on precisely the same level with the professional man 
anu me merchant; except so far as men are arrayed in du- 
! distinctions, of property and refinement; 
in these respects changes, they rise 
or lall in the scale of society, with as mucb°ease and cer- 
ro.w,.. ~ >f boiling water the cold water sinks," 




mind. The fears therefore, generally entertained of his 
commencing, if emancipated a war of extermination, or for 
supremacy over the wrntes, appear to me to be unfounded; 
unless, alter his emancipation, the whites should commence 
a war of extermination against him. The results of eman¬ 
cipation in the British \\ c*st Indies, have hitherto borne out 
these views, and I anticipate that the future will still lur- 
ther confirm them." 


and ihe hot ascends to the surface. Here, ihe constitution 
of society resembles that oHEurope ; a i 5 vi-rv difficult lor 
the poor man, or the poor man's son to rise in 
and respectability, though il is easv for the rich 
come poor, and at the same tune degraded. If * 
using the word m an offensive sense, is found anywhere 
IvtTite' uian, < Ylke the tree negro, is despised by the slaves 
themselves. 

The effects of the system of slavery upon the education 
of the whites, deserves very attentive consideration. But 
upon so extensive a subject, I cannot at present enter, and 
will therefore defer it to future time. .Meanwhile I r 
Your friend, Delta. 


“ Washington City.— We are nowin the District of 
Columbia, the Seat of Government ol the United States ; 
and on taking up the Daily National Intelligencer, in Gads- | 
by’s Hotel, niy eye was attracted by ihe following adver¬ 
tisements, among many others of a similar kind. 

‘Cash fob Negroes— The subscriber wishes to pur¬ 
chase a number oi negroes for the Louisiana and Missis¬ 
sippi market. He will pay the highest prices the market 
will justify. Himself, or an agent at all times can be iound 
at his jail, on Seventh street, the first house south of the 
Market-bridge, on the west side. Letters addressed to him 
will receive the earliest attention. 

WM. II. WILLIAMS.’ 

‘ Cash fob Negboes —We will give cash and liberal 
prices, for any number of likely negroes, families included- 
VVe can be found at Birch & Shekell's Tavern, a few doors 
below Lloyd's Tavern, opposite the .Centre Market on Se¬ 
venth-street. We wish to purchase for a gentleman’s own 
a good cook, 25 or 30 years of age ; also a good seam- 


;sa, 19 o, 


0 years of age ; « 


between 35 and 40 years .. _ 

BIRCH & SHE KE LL.’ 

A Likely Boy for Sale. —For sale, a smart and likely 
well-grown boy, aged about 16 years, to be sold to any gen¬ 
tleman wanting him lor his own use. . He is sold lor no 


For terms, &c. inquire of 


its * mildest form and I believe the statement to be cor¬ 
rect ; but these advertisements show that even the tender- 
est mercies of slavery are very terrible. Since we entered 
Maryland, we have been attended in the inns by colored 
servants of both sexes, who are slaves. Some of them have 
children, who may be seen, in all the innocence and gaiety 
of youth, playing about the courts and passages of the ho¬ 
tels. They "are ‘property,’ daily increasing tn value, and 
■'-will probably become fit for the Louisiana and 


not only do not perceive the malignity of them, but have 
grams", to offer mln^ce palliations, if not positive eulo- 
Uegraded Americans, but persons of educauoti aiU ) 
standing in society. Familiarity with slavery obviously 
blunts men’s moral perceptions in regard to us 4 n-i.n«,J 
Without pretending to any uncommon degree of sensibility, 


larly children, and young men and women, without involun¬ 
tarily first placing myselfin -their stead, and then following 
them to the Louisiana and Mississippi market, to the cotton 
and sugar plantations, where they are loreed to labor to ihe 
limits of their streugth, till toil and misery send them to 
grave. These ideas haunted my imagination, until 
whole subject became deeply distressing. 

I have already mentioned lhat the Americans are 
justly answerable for the institution of slavery, and that it 
ought to be regarded as a great calamity bequeathed to 
them by their ancestors, including the British government 
of the last century ; but alter every apology has been iramed 
for slavery, which the ingenuity of man cun invent, the dis¬ 
cord between u and the dictates of man’s highest and noblest 
faculties ever jars upon the soul, and uver will jar, until 
be abolished. Those who defend us continuance,’ do i 
recognize the fact that this discoid exists, will exist, a 
will never allow peace to the highest minds, while such ot 
rages to humanity pollute the sod. The supporters 
slavery seem not to perceive that a just Uod governs the 
world, and lhat the dictates ol man's highest semnnems 
are Hit votce^ denouncing it as wrong. They speak of it 
They apeak of it as an institution permuted by 


hit providence, and say lhat _ _,„ llVf 

bring it to a close. But slavery, like piracy, murder, and 
fire-raising proceeds from utilises of man’s natural pmpeu- 


io God has permitted ____J 

faculties, but he nevetj/ipprmce of these abuse,, in In, go- 
veminent of the world, he lakes care that, sooner or Lu r 
those who sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind ; and 
will probably be with the jiutrons of slavt i v, u they 


God’s providence to put an end to tin- m,tnutionJ 
without making any moral eiibrts themselves to abolish it. 
It is certain that he will abolish it ; but it wilt be m tem- 
pest and whirlwind, in blood and devastation, amul cries 
and misery. Me now calls on thent to abolish it in mercy 
and peace. In listening to the debates of Congress, in 
which the most high-toned appeals were made to justice and 
right, and the noblest sentiments were uttered m luvor ol 
universal freedom , and afterward, on returning home, cast¬ 
ing aglauce at Mr. Wm. H. Williams’s jail for the purchase ol 
negroes tor the Louisiana and Mississippi market. 1 could 


laking the Sabbath a day of rest. 




He rank in society in your section of the country. 

A striking and most pernicious result of the sv.. 

slavery, is, that it uniformly tends to elevate the rich, and 
depress the poor ; and is thus opposed lo the first prmc.ples 
ol our republican institutions. The wealthv n r .. 

hundred slaves, feels that his bands are too 
employed in anything useful. Accustomed to live for the 
* a “f ^ enjoyMnent merely, to spend his tune in hunting or 
visiting his neighbors. 


f 5 ’ and ' vh ° M been received among them witif* much 
eclat, “ Mv home is the World, and all men are mv ©tmtrv- 
■".en.” (Great cheering.) 

The Chairman said he had now to introduce thoSecre- 
lies ot the Glasgow Emancipation Society ; he need not 
ime John Murray and William Smeal, to secure for them 
favorable reception and a patient hearing. (Cheers.) 




indebted than lo any other two individuals in Britain, 
or he might say the world. On this occasion thev would, 
tn their own vindication, read extracts from the minutes of 




A meeting of this Society was held in the Bazar, April 
r th. The Glasgow Argus says, the building •• was com¬ 
pletely crowded ; the numbers present could not, therefore, 
be less than 4,000 people. We are bound in justice to say, 
jt withstanding the immense numbers who attended this 
meeting, and the uncomfortable position which they occu¬ 
pied, the proceedings were conducted with the most perfect 
decorum; and that, whatever opinion may be entertained in. 

ice to the character of their proceedings, it was as 
orderly a meeting, considering the extent of it, as ever as¬ 
sembled in Glasgow.” 

Our much respected agent, J. A. Collins, in a letter to 
the editor of that paper, says : 

« it be distinctly understood, that I did not visit this 
v to agitate the American divisions, but to secure the 
sympathy and aid of the British abolitionists—to enable the 
American Anti-Slavery Society to carry on its operatio 
against American slavery. No sooner had I arrived up 
yotr shores, than suspicions were secretly, but swiftly c 
culatetl against the society I represented. I had either 
plead guilty to the charges preferred against it, or attempt 

I went. The charges preferred were of such a vague and 
indefinite character, that a most labored reply could - 
meet them. There is but one species of proof which .... 
meet and satisfy those who entertain lurking suspicions thai 
something is wrong, and that is, to prove that all the sus¬ 
picions entertained by them, are well founded. Thus, the 
question of division has been forced upon me. Those 
who have been the loudest in their calls for time to irivesti- 
iave been the most unwilling to examine the ques- 


Reverend Mr. Brewster of Paisley, was called to the 
Chair. 

The Chairman having read the notice calling the meeting, 
iiilreated them, seeing it was a meeting to lest the ami- 
slavery principles of Glasgow, to give every man who should 
address them, a fair and impartial hearing. 

Mr. Ronald Wright rose to slate the order of procedure 
“" s 1 " ' .. ' ■' ing, and also lo git 


lo be followed in the course . .. 

some account of the previous proceedings. He stated that, 
v*» i-Ai mooting, Dr. King having been heard in support of 

the committee, it was but lair that those friend* - 

”‘"‘ 5 opposed to the recent pro¬ 
ceedings of that committee, should be heard also. The 
committee of the emancipation society had, on Mr. Collins’ 
first arrival in Glasgow, received him with the utmost cor¬ 
diality, and agreed to issue circulars, recommending him to 
the abolitionists of the country ; hut they were afterwards 
induced, by Dr. King and otners, to delay doirm so for a 
fortnight, and Mr. Collins was latterly kept waiting for eigh; 
or nine weeks. So keenlv did Air fool .. 


weeks. So keenly did Mr. Collins feel at the reso¬ 
lution taken to delay, that he declared his intention to leave 
Glasgow next day ; but a nurnber of the friends of the 


.r, - ll iv members of the emancipation society who I ments, in a printed 

wou.d cordially aupuort hun, and the American Society!'.•- > 

“tank ju| jjjAl.j— represent. According ■ 


the honor __ _ 

a few of them published a remonstrance 
committee, and a requisition WU s got up in favor of asking j 


Mr. George Thompson lo come to Glasgow, and, along with 
Mr. Collins, to enlighten them with regard to the dispute 1 
now going on in America. There was also a resolution 
passed ui u ladies' uiiiUlavery meeting, met to hear Mr 
Collins on the slave question, requesting that Mr. Collins 
should be heard. A deputation waited on the committee 
to carry out these views, and sent up their names for the 
purpose of having an imerview, that they might explain, 


gentleman 

deputation that the hustneas 
that they could nut hear them at present, hut 
would he heard al another time. The pressing 
husmess of the deputation was urged, hut they 


' . .. ....i-t-uon Wits Itrgeu, uoi Urey were 

told Hut committee Iran decided finally, The deputation 
uarncsily requested the Rev. gentleman" to inform me com¬ 
mittee that their business wu* ol such a nature that it could 
not stand nil .mother occasion, but he declined to take up 
tins message to the committee. They then asked the Rev. 
gentleman to lake to the committee the written alatemeni 
winch bad been made out, and the requisition, but this he 
flflclijinrf The deputation were, therefore, compelled 


declined also. _ __ „ WIV 

to send in their written siaiement, their „„u 

ilu* requisition, by the beadle, addressed to the chairman of 
the committee, and by I his means got the matter laid be- 
• the committee. The reply was similar to that which 
Collins had himself got-that the comiumee would not 
ide upon the woman question, (laug/ «.) Now, the 


. 74 , 


deputation did not believe that Mr. Collins had 
to instruct them as to the woman question, but ^ply 
ask their support and sympathy towards the Ameren abo¬ 
litionists, in promoting the abolition of slavery (chers )— 
And vet this committee met theiv remonstrance, ar every 
thine which was said to them, by the reply ihattiey did 
-;|i to say anything on the w nnan question (i u • 
the present meeting, it was proposed that to Sec¬ 
retaries should bo heard, and also the friends whogot up 
the previous meeting, and that afterwards 


Mr. S. stated that ho had still to read a portion of] 
| the minutes of the Committee, but aa he had already de¬ 
tained them hy reading long*documents, he would not fur¬ 
ther trespass on their patience, as he understood that a r’eso- 

’ .. should afterwards be proposed for the adoption of 

soling, that those portions of the minutes and the 
other documems should be printed. (I,oud cheers ) Mr 
~ 11 , on his arrival in Glasgow, had been cordially 




Unions should he proposed by Dr. Ritchie, of Ecflhurgh 
After this any who felt themselves aggrieved wool be at 

” . an amendment to these resolut ioi ; and 

time to out over the whole businf, they 
another meeting, or series of meopgs, in 
order that the whole of this mailer might be tjv and 
amply discussed. In regard to the meeting in Mr. fcheu * 


— circulars- ri _ 

recommending him to the abolitionists; but all 
these things were Utterly overturned at a meeting of the 


. thought if... . 
trying position. He w 
befriended him had on lhat occi 
of enabling him to 


iot sure if tht>5 who 
u taken the i^i suc- 

. ... .. . redress of hisyfongs. 

— allowed to come forward and state his owicase ; 
but what did the public of Glasgow know ol John* Col¬ 
lins ! He should have been introduced to the fcsgow 
public by the Committee of the Einaucipatiun ficieiy ; 
hut his friends were in a manner obliged to ltt hu come 
forward and state his own case without introdictici. On 
that occasion a Rev. Gentleman came forwad a>d ook 
advantage of this circumstance. “ Who is thistha coaics 
from America ?” he asked. The public of GUgow per¬ 
haps did not know, but it was the duty of thecomniffee 
to have made him known to the people of Glasgiw. (lUr.) 
In talking with hia acquaintances, and iti gaiermgthe 
opinions of the people generally, he found tha there vas 
in the minds of many this argument against ir. Colins, 
that he was so severe and bitter in his latiyuug; audthis 
was urged as an apology lor the way in which t had teen 
treated by the committee. {Loud cries of *• Nmiore han 
they deserved ”J Now, this could form no eruse a all 
for the treatment received by Mr. Collins; fojthe stong 
language complained of was made use of bylirn siose- 
quent to the treatment he received from the wnmit.ee ; 
so that they must test the conduct of the Co|ntteeand 
the conduct of .Mr. Collins altogether apart froqvhatwjs 
said by Mr. Collins at the meeting in Mr. Nis^> chtrcli, 
and decide upon the case altogether on its jMt merits. 
(Cheers.) What was the use of any gentle!# coming: 
forward to a public meeting and asking who t olhns ! 
IT/L-’ 1 '" : '. 7 'L- w «*«ilavy and Dr. Heugh ! know the 
latter gentlemen, and we respect (Bdpprobartbh I 

and cheers.) But did it follow that because I respected 
those individuals, and had a veneration for thfcharacter. 
we were to be blinded to any thing that waslroneous m 
their conduct? (Hear.) Was it not better ihke should 
put them right when we found them going wrol upon any 
matter in which the interests of truth and justiJwere con¬ 
cerned ? (Loud cries of hear, hear.) They ilnot come 
forward as members of the churches with whidthose re¬ 
verend gentlemen were connected, but simply inembers 
ot that Society. (Cheers.) It was therelbrlnlair to 
point out the high character of those membetof Com¬ 
mittee, and to take advantage of that in connfon with 
the case of Mr. Collins. (Cheers.) He mighLt the 
same question, and ask who is this Captain St^rt who 
has circulated so many slanders regarding Mr.$ollins ! : 
The ast word he had heard of that gentleman wffihat he j 
nad lately made an application to a very wealthJadv 1 
England to get the assistance of her purse to enab|him I 
go over to America, to get information on the no|s no 
yH|| r . fll3 P utc - This very gentleman, who was toiive i 
atton to the people of this country on this 4stio 
es to get money to go over to America to get term 
for himself. (Cheers of “ Hear, hear.”) • VTt it 
be allowed, then, that this individual’s testimony \\4 to i 
taken against Mr. Collins, and in reference to thlwhd 
matter under dispute, when they considered that ie wll 
actually under the necessity of going to find oul iforma- 
tjon for himselt ? (Loud cheers.) He hoped U|t the 
i people Of Glasgow would not be deceived be anv mdciduai 
Iplavwg upon the fact that Mr. Collins was it suanoer. 
(Cheers.) Let them act upon the principle of th noble' 
plaudits were still ringing,n their 


ce which had passe 


members of lhat Committee on this subject. 
meet ' WiU g , *. Sm “ l . t,iei1 slood forward to address the 
'■-If of the n,morfiy C m"he Glig^v'E^cipafran"^!# 1 '#- 
!, and in behalf of the Secretaries, that they should he 
heard in relation to the proceedings of that committee, after 
Dr. King had been heard in behalf of the majority so’faras 
he might he able, he now rose to execute the task, though 
he sincerely wished sohle one better qualified to do lustice 
•' n had undertaken the duty. tHear.) Dr. Kino, i„ his 
fiufly though he°did f ’° t r “| 0n3 of 1 ,he h annual os being 
It" na'd passed the annual 'meeting, was'no longer the pro- 

lude to the secretaries, as if the faults in the report w 

their shoulders ? (No, no.) Dr. King having, 
luded to the appendix to the report, and no- 
nceLsome^thmgs that seemed to require observation, he 

. between the Secretaries and members of the Corn- 


duct of the minority in the Committee. First, a 


Report; and here he would state, that the passage ret 
Dr. King passed the annual meeting; and it appears 

him a proceeding somewhat unusual, nearly eight mr. 

after that report had passed the annual meeting, for any 
member to come forward and find fault with it° [ Here 
Mr. Smeal read the passage referred to by Dr. King, which 
— * u ~ that the capacity to giye utterance to 

.. the only test of qualification 




one’s love for the slave, 
lor me advocacy ol ihe 

should be recogaized in the exercisi 
s view was supported by the simil 
se was on fire, the proprietor would 

to convince the meeting that there was nothing unconsti¬ 
tutional in that passage of the Report, Mr. Smeal read the 
5th article of the constitution of the Society, passed at its 
establishment, by which all who contribute 5s. annually 
towards the funds are considered members of the Society. 
In order to show the correctness of the statement tha. ihe 
Report had passed the annual meeting, he read, from the 
report of the meeting in the Argus, a statement of the. fact 
’ ‘ some discussion had taken place on a portion of the 
, rt of committee which had reference to the exclusion 
of certain of the American delegates. This portion o’ the 
Report was recommitted, diid afterwards sent for revision 
sub-committee, which came to a satisfactory arrmge- 
t on the subject, the clause being inserted as it now 
ds in the report. With regard to the appendix, he 
might state that it had been usual in former years to follow 
the guidance of the Report itself as to the matter to be 
inserted, and it had been followed in this case also ; or ex¬ 
ample, there was the communication from their Freich an¬ 
ti-slavery brethren; documents with regard to the :ase of 
the Amistad negroes; resolutions of meetings in Anerica, 
regarding the course pursued by William Lloyd Garrison, 
and others of the delegates, about the refusal ol the Vorld’s 
Convention to receive the female delegates; the spech of 
• u - venerable Clarkson, as originally prepared, to le deli- 
id at that great meeting ; as it appeared exceedingly 
desirable lhat this speech as intended to be ddivered, 
should be given to the public. (Cheers.) 

The first objection they heard of to the report, vas in a 
letter from Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, an eminent 
f " : . 1 “ *'- and an honorary member of the ilasgow 


friend to the 

He found fault with it because it coutaiied 
, «rt,i,i panic., in America, and he wiihed his 
withdrawn from the list of honorary member. The 
.«0 Mr- Sturge in reply, assuring lint that 


Secretaries .. 

care would be taken to omit "his name' in future* fora the 
list of honorary members. The next objection was from 
Dr. Heugh, who wrote regretting that he could tux find it 
convenient to attend the Committee meeting, aier Mr. 


no law against this ; for (hough aixty-nihe negroes 
murdered, the seventieth was not allowed to give evi¬ 
dence against o white man. (Hear.) Was there any thing 


(Cheers ) 


any Christian kingdom 

...of going and 

>u please—the idea of being free, no matter , 
.-st poverty—:s worth more than all the 


Committee ; and he would only say, that if the Committee 
of tho Glasgow Society refrained from supporting the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and sustaining that unwea¬ 
ried friend of the slave and ihe oppressed, Mr. Garrison ; il 
they did this without reasons lhat should appear to him 
unanswerable and substantial; and, if to remain longer in 
that Society would he a compromise of his principles as an 
ami-slavery man, then he would leavo the Society ; and in 
regard to that noble man, William Lloyd Garrison, he 
would say, that— 

Rad thy slanderers as they will— 

Lloyd Garrison, I’ll love thee still. 

(Great cheering.) 

Mr. Ebenezer Anderson then addressed the meeting. 
Had he consulted his own feelings, and had the ministers 
who usually led in this cause been at their posts, he would 
not have been there lhat night to occupy their place ; the 
n which he lived reminded them of the absolute rie- 
, of looking not to men, hut measures ; not to any in¬ 
dividual, but to ihe principles which that individual espoused, 
and practically carried out. (Cheers.) We had no lack of 
profession ; but where was the practical result of all that 
profession ’ He had been appointed to speak on a certain 
subject, and lhat subject regarded their friend John A. Col¬ 
lins. He had had the pleasure of knowing him since his 
arrival in Glasgow, and up to that moment, the longer he 
knew him, he loved him still the more ; and it became them 
to bear in mind who Mr. Collins was, and what he was doing 
here. It was not as an individual that they were to deal 
with Mr. Collins ; it was as the representative of the three 
millions of enslaved and trodden down men and women in 
America. (Cheers.) He held an official position ; he came 
as an official person, and insults done to Mr. Collins we - ' 
insults cast upon the millions of slaves at that moment 
bondage. (Hear.) Had their friends of the committ 
borne this fact in mind, they would have shuddered at the 
thought of sending Mr. Collins out of Glasgow, without 
permitting him to open his mouth in their behalf, and send- 
"ig him home to tell them, that anti-slavery was down in 
Glasgow—the clergy had resigned, and there was no life— 

| (Great cheering anti laughter, which prevented the rest of 
the sentence being heard.) He rejoiced that this was not 
—that it would not, be the case—that the inhabitants of 
Glasgow had responded to the call of the members and 
friends of the Emancipation Society, and that they had come 
forward in larger numbers than Had ever been collected 
under the auspices even of clergymen ; and that they would 
send forth such a remonstrance, and infuse such a feeling j 
the heart of Collins and the slave, as should encourage 
n with the hope that their redemption was drawing nigh- 
He rejoiced that tho committee were not unanimous m their 
conduct; he rejoiced that at the commencement of Mr. 
Collins’ visit tne meetings of the committee were com¬ 
posed of good men and true, who stood to their principles, 
and to their professions, and carried them out so long as 
those peopJe were not present who came forward at the 
last meeting. So long as the committee stood true to Mr. 
Collins, they had hoped that committee would be steadlast 
and immoveable, and that no question of woman's rights or I 
woman’s wrongs would interfere with the question of negro 
unconditional emancipation. It had, however, not been so. 
All present were aware that those—and he would speak 
.with respect of the individuals who had brought about this 
i melancholy result,—they were aware that those gentlemen 
were respected by many, and if their actions deserved it 
I they would be respected still; hut if their actions did n 
deserve it, then they must know that it was their duty 
I forsake father aud mother, and minister anil elder. (Laud 
cheeriug and laughter.) They must learn thep' 

I down in the Bible by the Prince of preachers.-L I 

naster on earth, for all ye are brethren.” (Cfteers.) 

, he would give honor to whom honor was due ; all of 
I them were bound to do this, but they were not to sacrifice 
1 principle—they were not to sacrifice important questions to 
I please any man or body of men. They were to be tfij ' 

Ltheir own conscientious convictions, and to the bestl 
1 rests of their fellow-men. whether they would hear L 
forbear us. (Cheers.) He had read the constitution* of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society ; he had read some of the 
latest reports brought out by that Society ; and he had also 


though 

luxuries slavery coulu bestow. (Cheers.) Mr. C. then 
proceeded to point out tho efforts of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society to put down this abomination, and observed 
that the priesthood, with few exceptions, threw themselves 
across their tract lo obstruct their progress. While the 
Abolitionists tunnelled their way through the mountain of 
oppression, any time they made a halt the priesthood labor¬ 
ed to fill it up. (Cries of “ the same here. ’) He believed 
ithe believed it ; it was the same here, and he had 
dence of it. Mr. 0. then observed, that there were in 
exceptions, both in this country and America; and ex¬ 
cluded by again apologising for his inability to address them 
at any length, in consequence of the state of his health. 
Mr. C. sat down amid loud cheering. 

The Rev. Dr. Ritche then addressed the meeting, and 
moved a series of resolutions. He approved of these reso¬ 
lutions, which he said formed a very long ter* ~“' 1 j4r , “' 
fore called for a very short discourse. They 
so extensive, and contained so full an exposition of tile sen¬ 
timents put forth, that they were able at oiicp. without a 
speech, io say ay or no in respect to them. He begged to 
say that, in respect to any remarks he might make, he was 
not there by sufferance ; he would as soon walk along Ar- 
gyle Street with a chain around his neck, as he subjected to 
any such limitation. As to his berng a clergyman, if that 
was to be taken as a reason why he should not be heard, 
| he would at once retire. (No, no ) He was not to be con- 
j-_._. j l .. _ . t . clergyman ; and there 


- - - 

tho ordeal eight months after it had ’ 

mg (Hoar.) Was it bn s i ne „“ k P “l ed ‘ h «: a 'm7uT' 
aoch a way .. this) Ho was bound to , r 

some reason for that conduct difTeroot 1 ?, Say there' "> 
appeared on the surface. (Hear V ? ,he *2 > 
duct towards Mr. Collins ia. lhou ght £ th >‘ 

demned ; and there was a London Coml C * PC " 10 b« ' Wl ‘ 
duet was equally blameable with tha, of'(2*’ w >.°s e 
Committee was written lo by some Pi ^ •??- 

information as to their treatment of Mr S* f *oi,d, 7 

Hrr,d r ns $ 

would mind a Partick cornmuLe oTl r ^ 

tec ; and he would advise them not J^ mlach 'e com J c 

the guidance of a committee in London* Ca C, 1 ' 

were too near Downing-street, and too ’ V ear ) Th ° 

encoura * a " ‘S 

would c„re r r:„n an f!; e T ld fora buffet 0 .™^ a 'H 

Kilmarnock coul. (Cxreat l^ghte] 1 ) 1 hTS 
excellence of the brain and the «L. ■ for .1 

(Cheers.) Lot him see a man doVlS? ,ha he n 
if he sat upon a buffet-stool, he venera I\° Ug,U l ° 7 , j 
,t. (Cheers.) And if Ser Lt ?$£$£ 
and piety breathing, ,t was when men, wimen 
were together stooping over the buffeT-sil,^ 


of universal suffrage, which was seconded^M, f ¥*°Ptic 
and carried unanimously. 3 nr brard ne 


embracing the l 


demned because he - OJ — ■ , 

clergyman on the face ol the earth he would not condemn, 
if he knew him to be wrong. He would not condemn a 
clergyman because he was a clergyman, any more than he 
would condemn a grocer because he was a grocer. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) The Rev. Dr. then went on to describe the cause in 

which they were met as the cause of humanity, throughout . -,_^ 

the whole world, whether the man had a black or a white COMMUNICATTOY c? 

face—whether he was a man employed, or an employer ; I -- ^ ^ IN o , 

and when he was advocating the cause of the slave on this 
he held, though perhaps he would not think it, 

_... ..as at the'same time advocating the cause of the 

slaveholder. (Hear, hear.) If God in his providence should 

-place him so as to nuke it necessary to adopt the al 

ttive, he would say make him a slave rather than 
slaveholder,—for the man who held slaves he looked 
upon as more degraded than the slave himself. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. then went on to observe that he cared n 
the opinions of the men who came forward 
advocate the cause of the slave, whether Tory, if any 
ited yet in the country as curiosities be to put ir 
museum—(laughter)—or Whig, Radical, or Chartist- 
— i tj^gy were { n politics—the only question he 

it* was. “Are vou an abolitionist?” (Cheers .) 






bored so faithfully, so zealously, and so successfully as that 
Society. Thousands of dollars had been spent by 
consecrated to it; and females—av, 

. .. ..._^j.^.ion—had labored in the good ca 

and made thorough-going abolitionists in America. (He 
The only fault he could find—and he did not regard it 
fault, but he knew it was considered a fault bv leading i 
in that Society—and it was this, that it was just too libe¬ 
ral ; it despised creeds, aud accepted the aid of any 
or every man, of any woman or every woman, that c 
lend their influence al^^eopfe 

say that females ought *-- — - J -- 


. p __- forward to advocate the 

of emancipation. [Mr. A. here read an am 
ment, taken from an American paper, of the result e 
of slaves—39 negroes, from 18 to 50 years of age, 

47,810 doL. ; *20 negro women from IS to 40, with 18 chil¬ 
dren from 1 month to 6 years old, brought 25.000 dollars ; 
16 young negroes from 11 to 13 brought 12,875 dollars ; 92 
persons irom one mouth to fifty years old, 175,000 dollars.] 
With suc|} a fact before them, was it a time io refuse to 
hear Mr. Collins, who came from that country ? With such 
facts before them was the Emancipation Committee to have 
a name to live while it was dead ! Were they to tolerate 
ministers, as members of that Committee, who would not 
intimate their meetings, or inform the public that Mr. Col¬ 
lins wished to enlist their sympathies in behalf of the slave ? 
No; let them assert their rights and their liberties, and 
come with united heart and hand to the deliverance of evt-ry 
enslaved human being throughout the world. (Cheers.) 
And would it lessen their sympathy for the enslaved a 
home, that they cherished and supported the slave abroad 
No; the principle was the same ; and, if they could sym¬ 
pathise with those in bonds in America, they could sympa¬ 
thise with those also in bonds elsewhere. (Cheers.) [Here 
the speaker read, from an American anti-slavery paper, 
letter from Mr. George Thompson, dated March 3, to M. 
Garrison, to show that that intrepid friend of the slave still 
enjoyed the confidence and friendship of Mr. Thompson.] 
He then proceeded to disclaim any wish or intention to 
speak disrespectfully of anv class of men. He maintained 
lhat the American Ant’ 


Anti-Slavery Society was unchanged 

.tent, and that it was the same society 

w that it was when they sent out Mr. George Thompson 
America. It had, as a society, taken nothing to do with 
the woman’s rights question, or any other question not con¬ 
nected with its object. It was their duty to sympathise 
with their friend Collins, vyho appeared among them as the 
representative of the society, and to send him back with the 
assurance that their sympathies were in favor of the trod- 
den-down sons of Africa. The speaker, amid much ap¬ 
plause, concluded by introducing Mr. Collins to the meeting. 


was received wild loud cheering. He stated 
u his intention to make a speech, which the 
state of his health prevented him from doing, especially 
large a meeting. He then eulogised the glowing 


stand and see the rights and liberties of his fellow ... 
fringed upon, it mattered not where or by whom. (Cheers.) 
Wherever he saw the rights of man invaded, there his feel- j 
*e enlisted, and there his energies rushed forth to 
ue. (Cheers.) Anything short of this was not 1 
abolitionism ; and it was such abolitionism he re¬ 
presented from America. It was this that lay at the foun¬ 
dation of their society—it was this that had galvanised the 
whole of America; and it had come across the Atlantic, 
and was here exerting its mighty influence on the minds of | 
the people of this country. He wished he could carry them 
all that night into, his own country. (A voice—“ I wish to 
God you would.”) (Great laughter.) He (Mr. C.) should 
1 '■ ’ ~ abundance of soil there—they 


like to do it. There ... .. 

large country ; and they held out their hands 
into their embrace every man from every quarter of I 
the world. Would to God he could put them all in his 
bosom, and transplant them to his native soil. There they 


Collins came to Glasgow ; and he regretted. 

fi,* »«««.. * u -*- “imething like _ ff HI MP 

- u - ?ujported would be held as men having rights equal to those enjoyed 
rMr.ninnt. j by every other man, and, hy the blessing of God, through 


it was called the woman question. After the fimmeet- 




te country, ai 


been careful lo send that printed It 
tn Glasgow ; onlv one conv w 

he knew, b, _H_f.R 

Dr. Heugh, and from Dr. Heugh to Dr. Kiug. 
first meeting it was thought better to delay Mr. Collins’^ 
case till they had an opportunity of seeing a pamphlet he 
had then in the press, on the subject of (hodisputes in Ame¬ 
rica. It appeared to the Secretaries that it would be e.v- 
ceodinglv jnoper to invite Captain Stuart to come tc Glas¬ 
gow, aud accordingly they sent a request to the Vice-Prssi- 
donts to invite Captain Stuart and Mr. Collins lo dispute 
the matter, first before the Committee, and then at a public 




| the fertility of their sod, they would be "enabled to stand 
and as citizens, before the world. They w< 
America if they had a white face. (Laughtc 
a great deal of freedom in America ; every uil.., 
and child was cherished and protected by the Go¬ 
vernment ; but the moment you convince.the Government, 
J or tho community, that there is one drop of African blood 
in a man’s veins, then he is trampled under foot, and ©im¬ 
pressed and jiersecuteil. (Shame, shame.) He wished lie 
could transplant tho right into the heart of his country, 
nM * t '' v .* ,v .~ tg of liberty, and where the goddess 


arid then al .t pudie 
meeting of the friends ami members of the Society. [Here 
Mr. S. read the letter addressed to the Vice President* on 
this subject, viz.: W. B. Baton, Esq,, and the Rev, Drs. 
Kidston, Wardlaw, and Heugh. lie also read the reply "f 
Mr. Paton, giving ins opinion that the proposal of the Se¬ 
cretaries was, in the circumstances of the case, very desir¬ 
able. Also the reply of Dr. Kidston, and (lip reply of Dr. 
Wardlaw, in which the latter resigned his situation as one 
of the Vice-Presidents, in consequence of the complexion 
of certain passages already referred io iti the Report. -V 
•similar reply had been given by Dr. Hough, though be cicl 
not then give in his resignation. Mr. .’Smeal then read die 
answer of the Secretaries to Dr. Wardlaw, tit which they 
entreated him to re-consider Ins resolution resigning tie 
Vico Presidency, and replied to his statements in reference 
to the passage published in the Report. The length of 
these documents, however, prevents ns from publishing 1 
them.] In reply to the communication of the .Secretaries, 
“r. Wardlaw staled Lhat their arguments hod bad no effect 
changing hu» mind, but had rather tended to confirm his 


where they sung the 

of liberty wan presented ... wu . 

that he could take them lo the slave mart! to that place in 
i m ... .i. l- bought and sold 


tho very capital of Columbia, where 

his follow man! (Shame.) lie would__ _ _ 

tnauite book which declared that for the colored man in 
Virginia there were 73 crimes that would hang a tnan, and 
only three of them a white man. (Hear.) Was there 
any such law in Groat Britain ! (Cries of No. no.) Oh 1 
he kne w there was not. He again wished he could take 
there, to show them slaves chained with iron, men, 
i. and children, aud forced to travel over morasses, 
aud litll aud dale, one or two thousands of miles, to work 
out their lives in the cotton plantations. (Hero and shame.) 
He wished he could lake them to u log cabin, where a 
master—the rnjnbew of Thomas Jefferson, the man who 
formed the sentiment, that ull men are created free and 
equal, with certain rights, among which are life, liberty, 
■""I u "' |" 1|,sml ul b'lppnicvs —'.ii.it man's very nephew look 
hts hatchet and cut oil one limb from a poor runaway negro, 
which he cast into the fire, observing to those around that 
if they ran away they would suffer the same horrible fate ; 
he then took the hatchet in his hand and cut off one limb 
alter another, till nothing remained but the trunk, throwing 
them all into the fire. (Expressions of horror ) Now, there j 


terday. and proceeded to detail the part he had taken 
ti-slavery meetings long ago, at a time when the true prin¬ 
ciple of immediate abolition was not understood. He call- 
1 upon them to persevere, notwithstanding that they found 
unselves opposed by this Doctor and that Doctor. ra ' 
they wanted to find out the real worth of a D. D. just c< 
to him and he would tell them. (Laughter.) He m 
thought himself a dwarf before he got it, and he never 
felt that he was a giant since he got it. (Cheers.) This 
no new era in the anti-slavery cause ; aud they ought 
to be scared because there were great men and doctors 
he opposite side. He felt vexed when he heard it asked 
i speaker at the former meeting—“ Who is this t.' 
ras from America.” &c. Had Mr Collins come to i 
this or that minister how to manage his congregation, 
conduct his sessional business had he come to tell 
Heugh that it was improper for him to be a Presbyl 


and that he should tu 


ir Dr. Wardlaw, 


Independent; 

form himself to Presbyterianism—he could have 
derstoou the necessity for such a question ; but v 
Mr. Collins came from a country where slavery 
reigning paramount he was just the very man they wanted 
to tell them about slavery. (Cheers. It was an easy mat¬ 
ter, he observed, to talk about slavery ; but how would they 
act in one of the Southern States, with the gully 

drawn upou them? to stand up in the middle of l . 

and face martyrdom, for the sake of the slave ! (Cheers.) 
He did not think he wanted resolution, yet he was not sure 
if he Would be able to face martyrdom even iusuch acaus 
hut he would tell who had done it—Win. Lloyd Garrison. 
(Loud and continued cheering.) The Rev. Gentleman pro¬ 
ceeded, by using the simile of the pioneers in a regiment, to 
point out the great benefits which Mr. Garrison had confer¬ 
red on the Emancipation cause by pioneering the way for 
the progress of Emancipation principles. He rose in be- j 
hall of the slave when no one else did, sacrificing reputation ! 
and every thing else, and endangering life itself in this holy 1 
cause : and where was the man, who, knowing all that 


Garrfeon had done, in behalf of the slave 
colour, would give credence to the calumnies which ba< 
been raised against him. (Cheers.) What had he done 
Had they found out that he was become the enemy of the 
slave ! No ; but they had found out that he advocated the 
nghtsqfwo.ma" Wb^.gxeny v U\! : o$\ftions Mr. 

on that subject, he neither knew nor cared, 
hesitation in saying this, that women ought 
„. Anti-Slavery Society. The people of Ame- 
. 4. £ Ver lemale re P resen tatives to what was called the 
U or d s Convention ; but. because they were females, they 


il 


could n<H be received. ___ 

know, not a part ol the world ! and when a World’s Con¬ 
vention was held were they nor entitled to receive her as a 
delegate ! He maintained she had as good a rttrht to be 
received in that Convention as the venerable Clarkson him- 
sell, (treat cheermg.) Were they to settle all such petty 
considerations as these beibre they abolished slavery’ 
Ano.her charge agamst Garrison was, that he held peculiar 
SI ltH .^ abb « h ' b “‘ he (Mr. K.) had nothing to do 
with that The only question he had to put was, is he an 
abolitionist 1 Whatever might be his views upon the Sab- 
bath question, he still held to his text, aud maintaios that 
eh»r*h“ g Itm ° ua r“ "‘wry ,fl an. and therefore he would 
chljerhlm on ' L (Cheers.) It was said, again, that he held 


wrong views about ministers. . u „ „„ ,s lut . r a s ore 
he must confess—(laughter)—but he was the worst 
ol the gospel ministry he knew of, who stood up in delenc'e 
of the crimes of gospel ministers. (Cheers.) £or a minis- 
ter of Christ to be successful, he must be pure and unspot- 

..day n°r the hour to bring up such 

when there 


did not know mfehurch 011 WaS C °“ sta ' lll J r 2 oin g 
** of reformation, and which had not much need of it 


the creed that would not ad- 
.....ch had not much t 

(Cheers.) He was not to be frightened by such . —, , 
that; he had met too many dangers to be'afraid of such 
■ that. (Hear.) What they were met to do was i 
sympathise with, and cheer on, an am,-slaver, society a 

sldetvwa ? WS T emb f« th «y had DOth ‘ n e 10 <•« *• 

boctety was an immediate Abolition Society ; and if it was 
not so he would not give a fig for it. Sorr} was he to say 

msni?w«re erlCa ‘f’* eKa ' '“j 0 ™* ol thc ministers of the 

gospel were pro-slavery men ; and uf all men the most con- 
emptihlewassuehaoneasthis. (Cheers.) What did he 


tell the people in his most solemn moments? That” 
Mlfadm the footsteps ol Him who came to g,ve liberty 


captive—to undo the heavy burdens—and ... 
claim the acceptable day of our Lord ; while his life ra 
Chureh n’A 013 ' 10 " ° f m S P rofessi °'»' (Cheers.) The 
mv What wa‘s C V7 S IaS ‘ eJ by ‘ he raildew or P«- a ‘ a - 
of the nosuel an, 10 reliect tl,at a ‘‘""iMer 

01 tne gospel, and a missionary, was spoken of as the ore 
perty of a congregation'! (Hear.) Yes ; he belongs to 
congregatinn and they can sell him. He read of Inch a 
m the Liberator, conducted by Mr. Garrison and hi, 

s as a m,mater w..„ sp0 |«, n of am , applilu(led ^ 




cheering.) 

Mr. M'Ewex read an aaaress from the , 
laseow to Mr. Collins. The documenr' k "’ g m6n of 
length, and, though full of the exaggerated nmi„° f P«t 
tamed by many of the Chartists, r* notlons -. 


Tales of Oppression. 

No. xxni. 

In the summer of 1787, a vessel arrive, 
from the island of Bermuda. Among the hand< 


N«*-Yo,k, 

Joseph. Joe had no idea of S ' SV ' 
Bermuda a slave, and. in order to secure his liberty th? 
tural right of all men, left the vessel and made th.u 
his way, on foot, to Philadelphia, where he hoped ,!?] 
protection. But the day he arrived there, as he was 
ing down South Second street, and had proceeded”^ 
the corner of Norris’ alley, opposite the house once 2“ 
pied hy the benevolent Wm. Penn, and which is still 
ing, he was accosted hy a certain Captain Cox, as a fa V 
=, and ordered into the house. Joe did not aopLt 
he at all alarmed, and readily complied. Captain Cor ws ° 



the country to visit his sister—that he had returned to th, 
city at the time appointed, hot tho vessel had sailed. He 
also said that ho had called upon the consignee and advistd 
with him as to the best course he should pursue. The coi 
signee informed Joe that his captain had left directions for 
him to go to Philadelphia and get a passage home, but if he 
should he unsuccessful, to return to New-York and wait till 
he should come again, which would he soon. This inoe- 
story satisfied Captain Cox, who informed Joe °aat 
was a vessel then ia Port that would sail for Bermu- 
a lew days. Joe was directed to the kitchen, while 
the captain went to make onqoiry about the vessel, and en¬ 
gage a passage home for him. I was an apprentice 
with my uncle, in whose famity Cox was a temporary resi¬ 
dent, and I closely watched Joe’s countenance, sad soon 
became convinced lhat he was not so much gratified with 
meeting with his old friend as he pretended to be, for the 
tears were trickling down his cheeks. 

My feelings soon became enlisted on behalf of the poor 
man, who could not altogether disguise the anguish of his 
mind. I had heard Algerine slavery spoken of, and I que¬ 
ried within myself whether, if Captain Cox had been cap- 
toted by them and reduced to slavery, [ should not be doing 
a meritorious act if I could be instrumental in assistins dim 
to regain his liberty; andY^sopn.cj- ” ‘ l " : conclusion 

ihe grasp of Captain Cox. Accordingly I interrogated the 
poor captive as to bis real situation and wishes. After tell¬ 
ing him that I would be his friend, and promising to be true 
to him if he would open his mind freely to me, he gave me 
a look, lhat I shall always remember, as much as to say. 
will you betray me 1 he ventured to tell me that he was a 
slave, and did not want to return into bondage. 1 then set 
to work to devise some means for his escape. I was hilt a 
lad, and had but lew acquaintances in the city, and was 
ety much at a loss how to proceed; at length I called up- 
m a trieud who lived in the neighborhood aud advised with 
lim; he gave me the name of John Stapler, a friend in 
Bucks County, and said if the man could get there he 
thought he would be safe. I accordingly wrote a letter to 
tile friend, explaining poor Joe's situation, and commending 


here were hundreds of such. What a depth of abomina- 
tioo was here, which no inau was able to fathom! (Ch^rs ) 
The worst enemies of abolition in America were the minis- 
tern of the gospel. Here the Rev. Dr. referred more uar- 
F°- 


for VG t'y* an ^ a p tj-slarery; some ofth7i made greaf professions 
foretime,and then retrogaded into thegraduflstateofthiZ 

ranks ^of°what” ' f , , ; el . riJ g aded ’ a »i wjtU^tS 
ranks ol what was called temperance, whi • • - • 

whiskey, but allowed any given quamilv of wme porter 
and etrong beer, just to get Dr. M’ardlaw and Dr Heuuh 
:i‘ h °rganizatjon in America 


perance. (Renew 

.n America 

They said 


organization in America 
organization was tem- 
The pro-slavery minis- 
,k. organiza- 
keep their puipns'fora” 
jiormityou. '» blaspheme slavery 


cheering 

f ° r ihe '7i 

| longer. They will ntuS 

you don’t «r«r„ ca,, ;ci: d u: 

sasssin™ 

room 8 no f!f* f ‘' S ‘ the ri S l “ W V l" America. The°!!S 

isissssssa 

e a noke°of '“ d l,0<:n 

performhfdrewf duty lhc had to 
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) proceed. The captain soon returned and informed 
him that he had secured a passage for him to Bermuda, 
with which he professed to be much gratified, and forthwith 
to the vessel. After a day or two he made an eicuae 
to go to the house he had left to get his clothes. It wa» 
near sunset when he left the vessel, but instead of calling 
for his clothes, which were not worth five dollars, he made 
the best of his way to Bucks county. It was a pleasant 
moonlight night, and he reached the place of hts destination 
about the break of day. He was received with all possible 
kindness and hospitality, and spent the remainder of his 
lys in the neighborhood very comfortably, where there 
as none to make him afraid. 

Joe told a falsehood, but it is said that necessity knows 
no law ; his liberty was at stake, which was as dear to him 
is life ; and although 1 cannot justify falsehood under 
-—j circumstances, yet it is a question whether Joe wa 9 
much more censurable than Abraham of old, wheu, in <" esr 
of his life, he said his wife was his sister. This was t * 
first instance in which I was instrumental in effecting i e 
escape of a fugitive slave. 


. A. Collins. 

Glasgow, May 2d, 1841. 
My dear Gibbons,—I certainly expected to h* ve bee “ ^ 

home by the time this reaches you ; but circumstances av 


arisen wh.chaetually prevented my departure, w.tbout gre»j 
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position, which, could I have foreseen, I 3he<d J llMe 
stinctively shrunk from ; i have therefore been 
to pursue an entirely different policy from wh at 1 
have done, had not these circumstances arisen. ^ 

I regret that my health and time prevent my giving y 
a minute account of all my proceedings; when I * 
home, it will all be submitted in my report. ^ 

The reports which had been industriously 
against the American Society, and these, too, p* eV ^ 
my arrival in this country, led the people to look upon ^ 


admired him when ho wi 


n this country. 


They ofco^ 

associated him with the American Society; or if | J (ISC & 
t, the enemies of the Society did it for them. 
time to break this charm. The minds of m» n y '^ ugh 
poisoned ; others, ujran explanation being matiU' saV ^^j Jor ft; . 
the trick. The clergy here, like those at home,^ ^ ^ 
formers; and they have sworn not to eat oi slavef y 


not to eat or or 

have slain (not “ Paul”) but the’American A ^ 
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reformers have been callod out by m 
who have never before engaged in 
kiud. Thus when one class proves rftcreanb an0t 

to fill it* place. Q [ ^luck 

I have had several meetings m this regie^L^^^^ 


have been very large. At the first, about 25 sirJ ..* 
; at the last between 4 aud 5000 ; an * 

-minaousff 8 


of the most stirring resolutions w< 


On M'ednesday there is to be a large soiree in 
American cauto- . . It , folds 

Hold up the Standard, I mtreat you. ^ ^ ^ - * 

the breeze. U 


the corrupt atmosphere of public opinfou. 
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The English Peasant. 


“ The condition of the West India slave is better and 
happier than that of the English Peasantry .”—Common 
Assertion. 

The land for me. the land for me, 

Where every living soul is free ! 

Where winter may come, where storms may rave. 

But the tyrant dare not bring his slave ! 

I should hate to dwell in a summer land, 

Where flowers spring up on every hand ; 

Where the breeze is glad, and the heavens are fair, 
But the taint of blood is every where ! 


I saw a peasant sit at his door, 

When his weekly toil in the field was o'er; 
He sat on the bench his grand.sire made— 
He sat in his father’s walnut shade. 

’Twas the golden hour of an April morn ; 
Lightly the lark sprung from the corn ; 

The blossoming trees shone purely white, 
And the young leaves quivered in the light. 


The Sabbath bells, with a holy glee, 



Through air, through earth, and the heart of man. 

No feeble joy was that peasant’s lot, 

As his children gambolled before his cot, 

And archly mimicked the toils and cares 
That coining life shall make truly theirs. 

But their mother, with breakfast call, anon 
Came forth, and their merry masque was gone ;— 
’Twas a beautiful sight, as, meekly still, 

They sat, in their joy, on the cottage sill. 

The sire looked on them ; be looked to the skies ; 
I read his heart's language in his eyes ; 

Lightly he rose, and lightly he trod, 

To pour out his soul in the house of God. 


And is this the man,—thou vaunting knave ! 

Thou hast dared to compare with the weeping slave ! 


Away ! find one slave in the world, to cope 
With him, in his heart, his home, his hope ' 


He is not on thy lands of sin and pain,— 

Seared—scarred with the lash—cramped with pain; 
In thy burning clime where the heart is cold, 

And man, like the beast, is bofight and sold ' 



And thy craven soul shall wildly quake 
At the thunder peal the dead shall wake; 
For a myriad longues of tire shall sound, 
Aa if every stone cried from the ground. 


The indignant thrill, like dame, shall spread, 
Till the isle itself rock beneath thy tread ; 

And a voice from people, from peer, and throne, 
Shall ring m thy ears— 4 * Atone ! Atone !” 

For Freedom here is an equal guest, 

In princely hall, and in peasant’s nest; 

The palace is tilled with her living light, 

And she watches the hamlet day and night. 


Then the land for me, the land for me, 

Where overy living soul is free ! 

Where winter may come,—where storms may rave— 
But the tyrant dare not bring his slave I 



Warmed by the same pure faith each kindred mind, 
Aud seeking from within their truo delight; 
Forgetting self, and eager to impart 
Joy to each other, careless of their own ; 


No earthly power can loose these holy ties, 

They are but pilgrims here—their home the skiea 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



It was on a Sabbath evening, towards the lat¬ 
ter end of the month of July, that the Rev. Mr. 
Lloyd, curate of Tintern, in Monmouthshire, set 
forth to visit his daughter Hester, who resided in 

one of those romantically situated cottages, which 
form so interesting a feature in the mountainous 
scenery of the Wye, between Ross and Chep¬ 
stow. The distance he had to go, was scarcely 
a mile ; but the walk was toilsome, for his path 
lay among the hills, through which it was rudely 
cut, and the loose fragments of rock on which he 
trode, gave way at every step. His thoughts, 
however, were too much occupied with the sad 
object of his visit, to permit of his heeding the 
rugged road, or even the sublime beauties of na¬ 
ture which were spread around him. 

Hester was his eldest daughter, and the eldest 
also of nine brothers and sisters ; a large family 
to feed, clothe, and educate, upon the scanty sti¬ 
pend of his curacy, though eked out by a small 
patrimonial properly, and a fortune of two hun¬ 
dred pounds, which he had with his wife. When 
all was pm together, and the profits of a small 
school added, as well as those which he received 
from the sale of a quarto volume, “ On the Dawn- 
ings of the Everlasting Gospel Light,” Parson 
Lloyd was a somewhat poorer man than his 
neighbor, Farmer Morgan, who always boasted 
that he could spend a hundred and twenty pounds 
a-year, and pay every body their own. But Far¬ 
mer Morgan, at last, did not pay every body their 
own, for he went into the Gazette, and there 
were only three shillings in the pound for his 
creditors, while Parson Lloyd contrived to make 
both ends meet; perhaps, because he took care 
never to have- a creditor, always deferring the 
purchase of anything he wanted till he could 
spare the money to pay for it. “ He who makes 
his necessities wait upon his means," he- would 
often say “ will never find them troublesome ;— 
but reverse'the order, and let your means be the 
drudges of your necessities, and run as fast as 
they may, they will never overtake them.” 

Hester Lloyd had married Farmer Morgan’s 
second son, David; and it was always said, by 
those who pretended to know the secret, thatshe did 
so, more from a desire to diminish the, heavy bur¬ 
den of her father's family, than from any violent 
affection she had for the young man. To say the 
truth, they were a mismatched pair. David was 
a coarse rustic, of violent passions, a moody tem¬ 
per, and suspected of dissolute habits. Hester, 
on the contrary, was mild, and gentle in disposi¬ 
tion, affectionate, and trained up in the strict ob¬ 
servance of those simple, unobtrusive virtues 
which became the comparative humility of her 
station, and the character of her parental roof. 
When therefore, she married David Morgan, some 
shook their heads, and pitied the poor girl for the 
sacrifice she made ; while others turned up their 
eyes, and wondered how even Love could be so 
blind. 

The union had neither the approbation nor the 
disapprobation, properly so called, of Hester’s fa¬ 
ther. She was of an age to choose discreetly, 
(having passed her three-and-twentieth year,) 
when, as was certainly her case, the heart did 
not take the lead in choosing ; and he left her, 
therefore, to decide for herself, after temperately 
discussing with her upon several occasions, what¬ 
ever might fairly be urged in favor, or to the pre¬ 
judice of the young man. Hester, herself, took 
a twelvemonth to consider of her decision ; and 
finally yielded her consent to the pertinacious, 
rather than the ardent, solicitations of David 
Morgan. 

It has been said by an ancient cynic, that mar¬ 
riage has only t wo happy days, the first and the Iasi, 
but Hester was doomed to find even this stinted 
portion of matrimonial felicity too liberal an al¬ 
lowance. On their return from church, an unfor¬ 
tunate difference arose between her husband and 
her father upon some trifling subject of rural eco¬ 
nomy—the breeding of pigs, or the cultivation of 
barley, or some matter not a whit more impor¬ 
tant. David was loud, overbearing, and at last 
insolently rude. Nay, he so far forgot himself, 
at one moment, that his hand was raised to seize 
Mr. Lloyd hy the collar. “ Forbear, young man,” 
said the reverend pastor mildly; “ and learn to 
have more command over your passions ; or they 
will one day hurrv you into conduct which all the 
restof your days may notbe sufficient to atone for.” 

David felt the rebuke. He felt ashamed. He 
saw the cheek of Hester turn pale, and he felt 
sorrow for what he had done. Bui his father-in- 
law also felt the indignity that had been offered 
to him, and he slowly walked away towards his 
own house. Hester looked after him. She said 
nothing. She only thought, as she leaned upon 
her husband’s arm, and proceeded silently to¬ 
wards hit father’s house, what a change one lit¬ 
tle half hour had wrought in her condition. Her 
now obedient steps went one wav ; her heart at 
that moment, another. The former taught her 
she was a wile; the latter, that she must cease 
to be a daughter. It was a sharp lesson, to come 
so early. Site said nothing. But though her 
tongue spoke not, the uneasy reflections oi'David 
clothed it with words of bitterness; and he 
strove, as much as his nature would let him, du¬ 
ring the rest of the day to dispel the gloom with 
which his violence of temper had clouded the 
beginning. Hester was neither angry nor sullen ; 
but she was sad ; and she could not conceal that 
her sadness was greatest, when, as she sate 
down to dinner, the marriage feast lacked one 
guest, whose absence was to her, if not the ab¬ 
sence of all, at least the absence of all comfort. 

Mr. Lloyd was a sincere Christian. Without 
any parade of sanctity, he diligently endeavored 
in all his dealings with Inc fellow-creatures, to 
fulfil the commands of Him, whose minister he 
was. He could not, therefore, let the sun go 
down upon his wrath; but, like a primitive disci¬ 
ple of his master, lie sought the dwelling of his 
enemy, with the word of peace and the hand of 
fellowship. So pure a judge had he been in his 
own cause, that he considered he had done wrong, 
very wrong, in sufleriug himself to be kept away 
from the wedding table of his daughter, by his 
resentment lor a hasty speech uttered by her 
husband. “ I will go,” said he, “ and heal this 
wound before I sleep.” And he did go : and it 
was a blessed sight for Hester to behold, as she 
saw her father enter, with a benignant smile upon 
his countenance, walk up to her husband, and 
taking him by the hand, exclaim, “ Son, we hare 
never been enemies; let us then continue to be 
friends !” David was overpowered by this unex¬ 
pected display of meek goodness ; and his voice 
really faltered as he replied, grasping Mr. Lloyd's 
hand with honest warmth, “ God forbid we should 
not I” Hester kissed her father, and wept; but 
they were tears of much gladness. It was-a 
peaceful evening after this. Mr. Lloyd showed 
hy his cheerful conversation, and kindly manner, 
that the spirit of anger had entirely departed from 
him, and with it all recollection of the offence. 
David did not shake off, quite so soon, his re¬ 
membrance of the morning ; for he was vanquish¬ 
ed, in spile of himself, and he felt—as a man 
generally does who commits a wrong, and finds 
coals of fire heaped upon his head, by the ge¬ 
nerous conduct of the person whom he has 
wronged—humbled and ashamed, in his pre¬ 
sence. Hester was supremely happy; lor she. 
beheld her father and her husband side by side,I 
under her own roof. 

Months rolled on, and the neighbors began to 
think David Morgan quite an altered man since 
bis marriage. He was civil and obliging; went 
regularly to church every Sunday ; rose early to 
his work ; attended to his farm : returned home 
sober and before dark, on market days ; got into 
no quarrels; smoked his pipe in the evening, on 


a bench before his own door, and drank a pint 
or two of his own home-brewed ale. In shoit, lie 
exhibited all the outward qualities of a steady, 
thriving, and industrious farmer; and it was pro¬ 
phesied, if lie went on so, that he would soon 
become a better man than his father, by the dif¬ 
ference of many an acre added to those which 
he already rented. Hester observed this auspi¬ 
cious change, and might almost be called a bap- 

She was not entirely so ; for there were out- 
breakings of temper at home, lightning-flashes of 
the mind, and distant thunder-murmurings of the 
heart, which the eyes and ears of friends and 
neighbors nor saw nor heard. The sky was 
clear above—the sun shone brightly—but the 
elements of storm and tempest perpetually loured 
along the horizon, which the first gust of wind 
would drive into angry collision. To Hester's 
watchful eye alone, and toiler anxious spirit were 
these signs revealed. She could not conceal from 
herself the trials and the dangers they hourly me¬ 
naced ; but she could conceal them from all the 
rest of the world,—and she did. Not even to 
her father did she speak of them. They were 
the grids of her own forboding heart, and they 
were buried there. If they should ever be disin¬ 
terred thence—if they should ever be realized— 
and write themselves in such characters upon her 
face, as she could not hide—if her countenance 
complained for her—she must submit; but till 
then, she was resolved hope should chasten fear, 
and the faith she plighted at the altar forbid her 
lips to beeome the accusers of her husband. 

It was about two years after her marriage, that 
the bankruptcy of old Morgan happened. For 
some months previously, Hester suspected mat¬ 
ters were going wrong; not from anything which 
her husband communicated to her, for he had 
grown reserved, sullen, and morose; but from 
the manner of the old man himself, from their 
frequent conferences in secret, and from his total 
neglect of his farming stock. David, too, instead 
of minding his own affairs, and looking after his 
own crops, or attending the markets, as he was 
accustomed to do, sold hand over head upon the 
ground; took the first price that was offered ; re¬ 
placed nothing which he sold, but kept the mo¬ 
ney, and talked of setting up by and by, as an 
innkeeper at Chepstow. Meanwhile, debts were 
contracted, and none were paid; creditors be¬ 
came clamorous, ami David grew more and more 
reckless of their clamors. At first he could not 
pay; at last he would not, aud they might do as 
they liked. If Hester ventured to remonstrate, 
she was churlishly told to mind her own business, 
and look after the house, though there was every 
day* less and and less in it to look after; for 
whatever could be spared, and often what could 
not, was converted into money. Old Morgan 
pursued much the same course ; and it seemed as 
if father and son were striving with each other 
who should make most speed in the race of des¬ 
truction. 

Thus matters went on from bad to worse, and 
from worse to worst, for nearly three months : 
and then old Morgan was made a bankrupt.— 
Every one predicted that David would soon fol¬ 
low ; hut every one lamented it at the same time, 
on account of poor Hester, who was universally 
respected. Indeed, it was mainly owing to this 
feeling of respect for her, that her husband's cre¬ 
ditors had not either enforced their claims, or 
thrown him into a piison. They did not scruple 
to tell her so; quel though she felt grateful for 
their kindness, she knew it was a forbearance 
that hung by a very slender thread, and each 
day she expected to see him dragged to jail. If 
that did happen, what was to become of her, far 
advanced in pregnancy with her second child, 
and not a roof to shelter her except her fa¬ 
ther’s. 

She was sitting one evening, sadly ruminating 
upon all these things, and expecting David's re¬ 
turn, vvho had gone out early in the morning, she 
knew not whither, when Jacob Griffith’s, a ma¬ 
ternal,uncle of her husband's, a respectable, but 
poor old man, dropped in He sate down, and 
she drew him a mug of ale, which however, he 
scarcely touched. She talked to him, at first 
upon one subject, and then upon another ; but he 
hardly answered her, and altogether his behavior 
was so strange, that she looked at him as if she 
thought he had already had a little too much ; a 
failing which she knew sometimes overtook 
“ uncle Jacob.” She was soon convinced how¬ 
ever, that the old man was not now in his cups, 
whatever else might be the matter with him, for 
he was leaning forward on his staff, which he 
held with both his hands, and the tears were 
trickling down the furrows of his sun-burnt face. 

“ In the name of heaven, Jacob, what ails 
you ?" said Hester, laying down her work, and 
going towards him. 

“ I am thinking,” said Jacob, with a heavy 
groan, that burst from him as he spoke—“ I am 
thinking, Mrs Morgan, how my poor sister Jane 
would have taken it to heart if she were alive 
now, which thank God, she is not! But the 
Lord help us ! what we may come to in this 

Hester’s knees tottered-—her color fled—and 
she seated herself gently by his side, as she ex¬ 
claimed in a tremulous voice, “ What is the mat¬ 
ter, Jacob, that you talk thus 1” 

The old man shook his head, while he answer¬ 
ed, " Matter enough, 1 fear, but who would have 
thought it • ” 

“ For God’s sake,” replied Hester, “tell me 
what it is you mean. Has anything happened to 
David 1” 

“ Ay,” said Jacob, “ and his father too. I was 
coming into Monmouth to-day at noon, aud had 
just crossed over the Munny bridge, when I saw 
a sight of people afore me ; I walked up to them 
to find out, if I could, what was going on—and 
you might have knocked me down with a feather, 
the next moment—for what should I see but 
David and his father, old George Morgan, hand¬ 
cuffed together like two thieves, and being led 
to prison. They did not see me, and I was glad 
on’t; for I could’nt have spoke a word to them, 
my tongue stuck so to the roof of my mouth, like. 
I shall never forget how I shook." 

“ Are you sure you were not mistaken 1” in¬ 
quired Hester, in a tone of voice so thick and 
inarticulate, that Jacob suddenly raised his head 
from the Staff on which he had continued to sup- 

" Am I sure this is my right hand ?” answered 
Jacob. “ But, Lord preserve you ! what ails you, 
Mrs. Morgan ? You look as white as: your apron ; 
you are not faitilisli, sure ? Here, take a sup o’ 
this ale—'twill warm you, like, and do you 

Hester was indeed pale enough; and she 
trembled so violently, that Jacob might well sup¬ 
pose she needed something to warm iter; but she 
kept front fainting, and after a few minutes she 
was able touskhim whether he knew “ what they 
had done, that they were taken to prison.” 

“ [ could nut get at the rights of the matter,” 
said Jacob; “ hut from what 1 understood, 1 
should guess it was something about old Morgan’s 
bankrupt job ; though I don’t see, for my part, 
how that could concern David.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Hester, wiping her 
eyes, and sighing as if her heart would break. 
“ But whatever it is, 1 have had the dread of it 
upon my spirits fur these many months. 1 felt 
certain that sortie misfortune or other was hanging 
over me ; and it has come at last. My husband's 
conduct was so changed, he had grown so care¬ 
less about every thing, had so entirely neglected 
his affairs and his home, that I was sure, unless 
some change for the better took place, nothing 
but ruin could come of it in the end. Oh dear! 
God knows, my situation is bad enough, just now, 
at any rate.” And Hester’s tears flowed afresh, 
as the thought of what her situation was pre¬ 
sented itself to her mind. 


“Don’t take on in this way, Mrs. Morgan,” 
said Jacob. •' After all, things may not be so 
bad as they appear; and be they never so bad, 
fretting, you know, won’t mend them. It is a 
sad business, to be sure ; but we must hope for 
the best. Besides, many an innocent man has 
been wrongfully suspected, and taken to prison, 
before now; and who knows but this may be 
David’s case, ay, and old Morgan's too ? So 
keep up your spirits, Mrs. Morgan, and don’t 
grieve. Here, take a drop of ale." 

Hester had much cause to grieve. She had 
said truly, that the conduct of her husband, for a 
long time post, had been such as to prepare her 
for trouble of some kind or other; and her grief, 
therefore, on the present occasion, was less acute 
than if she had fallen suddenly from the sunny 
height of domestic happiness by an unforeseen 
and unexpected blow.- But who ever found him¬ 
self sufficiently prepared for misfortune 1 Who, 
till it came, ever ceased to hope that it might not 
come • And who, when it comes, can sav, 1 have 
watched for you so long wilh a troubled heart, 
that now you find me. without a tear to shed, or a 
sigh to breathe? Alas! the stern reality has a 
pang of its own unlike that tve feel in the most 
vivid anticipation. Does the child you love, the 
mistress you adore, the parent you venerate, lie 
on the bed of death 1 What though von have 
whispered this fatal secret to yourself again, and 
again, and again ? What though your spirit have 
mourned over the dying object, in all the anguish 
of inevitable bereavement ? Ah me! wait till 
the eye is closed, and the tongue is mute—for 
ever ; tarry till the soul is departed—till the thing 
you dreamed is the thing you feel—and then you 
will know the. difference between the fear of 
losing, ay, and even between what constitutes 
mere man’s certainty of losing, and the miserable 
certainty that you have lost. 

Hester felt this difference. She had insensi¬ 
bly trained her mind to meet an undefined cala¬ 
mity : but now, when it came upon her in a spe¬ 
cific shape and character, she almost sunk be¬ 
neath the shock. It was too true what Jacob 
Griffiths had told her. David and his father were 
both in Monmouth jail; and they were there upon 
a charge of having contrived, and brought about, 
a fraudulent bankruptcy in the case of "old Mor¬ 
gan, under such circumstances as made it doubt¬ 
ful, at one time, whether their lives would not be 
forfeited. Matters, however, were not pushed to 
that extremity; hut they were tried, found guilty, 
and received sentence of transportation, the father 
foT life, and David for fourteen years. Hester 
was far advanced in pregnancy when her husband 
was thrown into prison ; and the very day on 
which the Judges entered Monmouth, she became 
the unhappy mother of a son, whose father, 
scarcely more than eight-and-fortv hours after¬ 
wards, was branded as a felon by the verdict of 
a just and impartial jury. 

She had visited him several times in jail before 
his trial, and administered to him all the comfort 
and consolation which it was in her power to be¬ 
stow, or in his nature to receive ; for it distressed 
her much to find that he manifested great hard¬ 
ness of heart, and that he was alike insensible to 
her sufferings and his own disgrace. But she 
had not seen him since his trial. She had not, 
indeed, been able to get so far, for her recovery, 
after lying in, was slow; and she was still ex¬ 
tremely feeble and delicate, when, at the expira¬ 
tion of about six weeks, she learned, by a harsh 
latter from her brutal husband, that if she “ want¬ 
ed to see him again,” she must go to Monmouth 
before a day named, as he was on that day to be 
conveyed, with other convicts, to the seaport 
whence they were to embark for New South 
Wales. She did wish to see him again ; and it 
was on the following morning of that very Sab¬ 
bath evening, in the month of July, when her fa¬ 
ther set forth to visit her, as already mentioned, 
that, she intended to do so. 

Mr. Lloyd was desirous of seeing his daughter, 
not only to prepare her, by his conversation, for 
the melancholy task of taking, in all probability, 
a last farewell of one who, criminal and churlish 
as he was, was still her husband,—but also to 
arrange with her the time and manner of proceed¬ 
ing to Monmouth the next morning, whither he 
intended accompanying her himself. He found, 
her weeping over her last born, which lay asleep 
in her lap. He did not chide her tears, for they 
were the natural channels of her grief; but in 
his twofold character of her spiritual and pater¬ 
nal monitor, he applied himself to assuage the 
sorrow which was their fruitful source. And he 
had the consolation fo observe, ere he departed, 
that Hester was so far tranquil and resigned, as 
to discourse calmly upon her approaching inter¬ 
view with David. 

In this frame of mind he left her, and in this 
frame of mind he found her the following morn¬ 
ing, when, at the early hour of five, she met him, 
as had been agreed upon, at the foot, of the gen¬ 
tle ascent which rises abruptly from the site of 
the picturesque ruins of Tinturn Abbey. She 
had her infant in her arms, and was accompanied 
by a neighbor’s daughter, a hale buxom wench 
about fifteen, who kindly offered to go with her, 
and help carry the child, a labor for which the 
still impaired health and delicate frame of Hester 
were hardly sufficient. They set forth, Hester 
leaning for support upon her father, having, at his 
suggestion, transferred her sleeping baby to the 
care of her young companion. 

No possible human pain or sorrow could so 
deaden the perceptions of natural beauty in souls 
susceptible of its influence, as wholly to destroy 
the effects of such scenery as meets the eye be¬ 
tween Tintern and Monmouth. The thick woody 
acclivities which fringe the opposite bank of the 
river ; the rich meadows and green steeps which 
run shelving from the hills to the water’s edge, 
on the hither side ; the picturesque little, hamlet 
of Brook-Weir ; the smooth translucent bay form¬ 
ed by the Wye, in front of the romaniically-beau- 
tiful village of Landogs, built upon a lofty hill 
whose indented side is mantled with deep woods ; 
the ruins of the castle of St. Briavels; the white 
sails of small vessels occasionally gliding along ; 
the solemn stillness of the whole scene, and its 
surpassing magnificence, might drive away, for a 
time, all memory of past grief, and extinguish all 
sense of present wretchedness. The face of sor¬ 
row reflects the placid smile of surrounding na¬ 
ture ; the bruised heart catches her repose ; and 
the weary spirit revives, beneath those feelings 
which lift it to the Divine Author of so much love¬ 
liness, while gazing, with silent gladness, upon its 
refreshing features. 

Hester felt all the benign influence of this con¬ 
solation from without; and when they arrived in 
Monmouth, she expressed an eager desire to go 
at once to the prison, anxious to have the full 
benefit of her composed and reanimated feelings, 
in the interview with her husband. It was well 
she yielded to this desire ; for had there been the 
further delay of but half an hour, the object of 
her journey would have been frustrated. Con¬ 
trary io what was first intimated to the prisoners, 
the day fixed for their departure was hastened, in 
consequence Df the transport appointed to receive 
them having received peremptory orders to sail 
immediately. Due notice of this change was 
given to them all, that they who had friends, and 
wished to see them, might do so. But David 
Morgan did not trouble himself about the matter; 
and when Hester, with her child in her arms, 
presented herself at the prison gates* the vehicle 
in which the convicts were to proceed to the port 
of embarkation was already there. 

She told her business in a faltering voiee, and 
was conducted by the turnkey to an inner-yard, 
where were assembled about a dozen men, whose 
scowling looks and ferocious countenances terri¬ 
fied her. They were mustered preparatory to 
removal. Among them stood David and old Mor¬ 
gan, handcuffed together, as were the others. 
Hester did not perceive them at first; but as thev 
slowly approached her, she recognised her hus¬ 


band, and burst into tears. She was shocked at 
liis altered appearance, for he was now in the 

dress of a convict, with his hair cut close to his 
head. She was still more shocked at beholding 

the iron manacles which hound him to his father. 

She could not speak. Old Morgan was silent. 

David, in a hard, unfeeling lone, while not a fea¬ 
ture of his face relaxed from its rigid harshness, 
merely said, “ You are come at last; 1 thought 
you might have found your way here a little soon¬ 
er.” Hester could only reply by pointing to her 
baby, wilh a look of beseeching anguish, which 
seemed to say, “ Do not upbraid me,—you forget 
I have given birth to this innocent.” The mute 
appeal appeared to touch him ; for he took her 
hand, and gazing for a moment upon its thin white 
lingers, and the blue veins that were not used to 
be so visible, till sickness had made them so, he 
kissed it. Hester drew nearer—leaned against 
her husband’s bosom—and raising the infant to¬ 
wards his lips, whose little sparkling eyes un¬ 
closed themselves, as if to look upon its father, 
she exclaimed, in a scarcely articulate voice, 
“ Kiss it, too, David,—kiss our son, aud bless 
him.” The felon father bowed his head and 
kissed his innocent child, while, with his unfet¬ 
tered arm, he clasped closer to his breast its 
weeping mother. Nature asserted her preroga¬ 
tive for an instant ; the husband and the father 
prevailed over the hardened criminal; and the 
heart of David owned that he was both. But 
the next instant he was neither. As if he thought 
it became him to play the churl, even at such a 
moment, or that he should lose character with his 
new, companions, who were standing round, wit¬ 
nesses of this scene, he put Hester coldly from 
him, and muttered, as he turned away, “ There— 
we have had enough of this nonsense.” 

Before Hester could reply, or remove her 
handkerchief from her eyes, one of the officers 
of the prison entered the yard, and ordered the 
convicts to follow him. David and old Morgan 
hurried out the first; and in less than a minute 
there were left only Hester, her father, and the 
girl who had accompanied them. Mr. Lloyd 
waited till he heard the rattling of the lumbering 
machine as it drove off; and he then led Hester 
out. He had been a silent and a sad spectator of 
the interview ; and he felt that it would be Only 
an unnecessary pang, added to those she had 
already endured, if he permitted her to witness 
the actual departure of her husband. Her emo¬ 
tions, when'he told her that he was gone, satis¬ 
fied him he had judged rightly, and acted wisely. 
They were not those deep and maddening emo¬ 
tions which lacerate the heart, when a beloved 
object is torn from it forever. It was impossible 
they should be. But Hester had stood at the 
altar with David. She was a wife. He washer 
husband. She was a mother. He was the father 
of her children. Ill usage may destroy all the 
finer sympathies which hallow those relations in 
a woman’s gentle and affectionate nature: but it 
is death alone,—or its equivalent, eternal separa¬ 
tion in this world.—that can make her feel she 
has no longer a husband, and her children no 
longer a father. And when that feeling does 
come, it will wring the bosom with a sorrow un¬ 
like any other. 

Hester returned to her father’s house that day, 
and remained there thenceforward with her two 
children. The cottage which she had occupied 
since her marriage, was given up ; and the pro¬ 
duce of the little furniture it eontained, when sold, 
her husband’s creditors allowed her to keep, out 
of respect for herself, and pity for her misfortunes. 
It was an additional burden which Mr. Lloyd was 
ill able to bear; but his trust was in Him whose 
command it is that we should succour the dis¬ 
tressed, protect the fatherless, and do all manner 
of good. In the bosom of her family, in the dis¬ 
charge of her maternal duties, in the occupation 
afforded her by superintending the education of 
the daughters of some of her neighbors, which 
enabled her to meet many of her own personal 
expences, without drawing upon her father’s slen¬ 
der fopege, and in the peaceful retreat of the val¬ 
ley Oy .^utern, her mind gradually recovered 
much . former tranquillity. A more pleasing 
retreat could not easily be found. “The woods 
and glades intermixed,”—to adopt the language 
of one who has been pronounced an oracle in all 
that concerns the picturesque,—“the winding of 
the river,—the variety of the ground,—the splen¬ 
did ruin, contrasted with the objects of nature, 
and the elegant line formed by the summits of 
the hills which include the whole, make altogether 
a very enchanting piece of scenery. Every 
thing around breathes an air so calm and tranquil, 
so sequestered from the commerce of life, that it 
is easy to conceive a man of warm imagination, 
in monkish times, might have been allured by such 
a scene, to become an inhabitant of it.” 



The spirit of Liberty. —Soon after the close 
of the long French war in Europe, a boy was 
standing on one of the bridges that cross the 
Thames at London, with a number of small birds 
in a cage for sale. A sailor, who was passing, 
observed the little prisoners fluttering about the 
cage, peeping through the wires, and manifesting 
their eager desire to regain their liberty. He 
stood for some time looking at the birds, appa¬ 
rently lost in thought. At length, addressing the 
boy, he said ! “ How much do you ask for your 
birds ?” 

“Sixpence apiece, sir,” was the reply. 

“ I don’t ask how much apiece,” said the sailor; 
“ how much for the lot ? 1 want to buy all hands.” 

The boy began his calculations and found they 
came to six shillings and sixpence. 

“ There is your money,” said the sailor,, hand¬ 
ing out the cash, which the boy received with 
evident satisfaction at his morning’s trade. No 
sooner was the bargain settled, than the sailor 
opened the cage door, and let all the birds fly 
away. 

The boy, looking quite astonished, exclaimed, 
“ What did you do that for, sir? You have lost 
all your birds.” 

“ I’ll tell you,” said the sailor, “ why l did it. 
I was shut up three years in a French prison as 
a prisoner of war, and I am resolved never to sec 
any thing in prison that I can make free.”— 
Youth’s Cabinet. 


Mother Wit. —In a small anti-slavery meet¬ 
ing, at the close of the anniversary, a shrewd, in¬ 
telligent woman, who had once been a slave, rose 
to make a few remarks. In the course of her 
apology for doing this, she allnded to some who 
had compared female speakers to Balaam's ass. 
“ Very well,” said she, “ thev may say so, if they 
like ; but there’s one tiling I can tell ’em ; the 
ass saw the angel, when Balaam didn’t.” 



good many capital things are told of the late Wil¬ 
liam Gray—a distinguished merchant of Boston. 
He was familiarly known by the name of “ Billy 
Gray.” He left at his death a large estate, and 
used to say that the chief source of his worldly 
success, was his motto, “ What is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well.” On one occasion, 
he had reason to find fault with a mechanic for 
some slovenly job. The mechanic recollected 
Mr. Gray when he was in a very humble condi¬ 
tion, so he boro the rebuke with impatience. “ 1 
tell you what," said he, “ Billy Gray, I shan’t 
stand such jaw from you. Why. 1 recollect you 
when you was nothing but a drummer in a regi¬ 
ment. “ And so I was,” replied Mr. Gray, “so 
1 was a drummer—but didn’t I drum well —eh! 
didtt t I drum well ?”—Philadelphia Standard. 

II the North would do its duty, every Southern 
man would go back front his visits to the free states, 
humbled and thoughtful, a missionary in the cause 
ol freedom.— E. G. horing. 
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